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PROFILE  is  published  monthly  during  the 
school  year  by  High  School  News  Service,  a 
Department  of  Defense  activity  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
Distribution  is  free  directly  to  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  colleges,  universities,  libraries, 
career  centers  and  ROTC  units  requesting  the 
service. 

The  purpose  of  this  magazine  is  to  inform 
young  people  and  guidance  personnel  on 
benefits,  opportunities,  privileges  and  programs 
of  military  service.  As  a public  service  vehicle,  it 
provides  information  to  the  American  people 
about  their  military  forces. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  determined 
that  the  publication  of  this  periodical  is 
necessary  in  the  transaction  of  the  public 
business  required  by  law  of  this  Department. 
Use  of  funds  for  printing  was  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Aug.  8, 
1975. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  photographs 
used  herein  are  official  military  photographs. 
Reproduction  of  articles  and  supporting 
photographs  is  authorized,  provided  credit  is 
given  to  the  Department  of  Defense  High  School 
News  Service. 
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Beginning  with  this  issue,  distribution  is  based  on  the  results  of 
the  annual  survey.  Some  of  the  responses  were  unsigned;  others 
made  no  mention  of  the  numbers  of  copies  desired;  a few  others 
stated  that  the  mailing  label  was  incorrect  but  did  not  correct  the 
label. 

For  those  joining  our  readership  this  month,  let  us  explain  that 
PROFILE  is  not  intended  as  a handout  for  each  student. 
Regulations  prevent  us  from  addressing  copies  to  individuals  — use 
your  job  title  when  requesting  to  be  added  to  our  circulation. 
Regulations  also  require  that  we  obtain  a signed  card  which  must  be 
maintained  on  file  and  updated  annually. 

Should  you  need  larger  quantities  of  a particular  issue,  for  use,  for 
instance,  at  an  educators’  seminar  or  occupations  conference,  we  will 
consider  one-time  requests.  Before  writing  for  extra  copies,  please 
check  with  your  librarian,  military  instructor  or  career  center,  since 
these  may  also  be  receiving  PROFILE  distribution.  In  some  cases, 
you  may  wish  to  reproduce  a PROFILE  article,  which  is  permitted 
provided  that  proper  credit  is  given  to  the  DOD  High  School  News 
Service. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  interest  in  PROFILE. 
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Coast  Guard  aviators— 


Help  takes  to  the  air 


FISHERMEN  ARE  HOISTED  from  their  capsized  boat  into  a hovering  Coast  Guard 
By  fid  helicopter. 


It’s  6 a.m.  as  the  Coast  Guard 
rescue  chopper  circles  the  sinking 
vessel  looking  and  listening  for 
signs  of  life:  a lifeboat,  flares, 
radio  signals.  For  the  past  two 
hours  aircrewmen  have  braved  the 
cold  and  wind  currents  while 
hovering  above  the  vessel 
searching  the  murky  waters  for 
survivors. 


For  pilots  and  crew  members, 
this  is  a normal  duty  day.  They 
know  when  they  enter  the  field, 
that  they  may  be  rousted  out  of 
bed  no  matter  what  time  of  the 
day  or  night;  holidays  and 
weekends  may  be  spent  away 
from  loved  ones  or  supper  may  be 
cold  or  missed  completely  before 
the  mission  is  completed. 


Coast  Guard  enlisted  air- 
crewmen  have  challenging, 
demanding,  gutsy  jobs.  They  are 
responsible  not  only  for  aircraft 
maintenance  but  also  for  ensuring 
that  all  equipment  is  operable. 
Wrenches  are  dropped  as  they 
scramble  on  alert  for  a SAR 
(search  and  rescue)  mission.  Once 
Continued  next  page 
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in  the  air  they  operate  the  hoists 
for  medical  evacuations,  and  from 
past  experience,  they  know  that 
seconds  often  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  for  those 
relying  on  their  help . 

There  are  five  career  fields  in 
the  aviation  group: 

Aviation  Machinist  Mate  (AD): 
Responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  aircraft  engines. 

Aviation  Survivalman  (ASM): 
Maintains,  rigs  and  repairs  parachutes; 
operates  and  handles  small  arms  and 
aviation  munitions;  services  and  main- 
tains oxygen-breathing  equipment, 
droppable  pumps  and  all  search  and 
rescue  equipment  carried  on  Coast  Guard 
aircraft. 

Aviation  Electronics  Technician  (AT): 
Responsible  for  the  operational  condition 
of  radio,  radar  and  other  electronic  devices 
necessary  for  rapid  communications, 
controlled  landing  approaches  and 
detection  of  distressed  vessels. 

Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate  (AE): 
Maintains  and  repairs  electrical 
mechanisms  in  aircraft. 

Aviation  > Structural  Mechanic  (AM): 
Maintains  and  repairs  aircraft  surfaces, 
landing  gear,  airframe  structures  and 
control  surfaces. 

Each  has  received  extensive 
training  ranging  from  16-28 
weeks.  Each  is  a key  team 
member  and  is  a qualified  air- 
crewman. 

“Routine  days”  in  the  life  of 
crewmen  are  few.  At  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Air  Station, 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  a frantic  call 
may  come  in  for  a SAR  operation 
or  an  oil  slick  may  be  reported.  An 
average  of  two  calls  a day  comes 
into  the  air  station,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  Additionally, 
the  Elizabeth  City  Air  Station  is 
one  of  two  Coast  Guard  facilities 
on  the  East  Coast  which  has 
C-130  Hercules  aircraft.  Aircrew - 
men  assigned  to  the  C-130s  might 
find  themselves  flying  parts 
and  supplies  to  Alaska  or 
Hawaii,  searching  for  an  overdue 
boat  anywhere  between  New  York 
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and  Bermuda,  or  being  tempor- 
arily assigned  to  Newfoundland 
to  support  the  International  Ice 
Patrol  in  its  search  for  icebergs. 

Another  very  time  consuming 
and  important  mission  is  fisheries 
patrol.  On  March  1,  the  Coast 
Guard  began  enforcing  a 200-mile 
fisheries  conservation  zone.  This 
means  that  foreign  fishing  vessels 
are  prohibited  from  fishing  any 
closer  than  200  miles  from  the 
U.S.  shoreline.  Aircraft  are 
important  in  these  missions 
because  of  their  “hot  pursuit” 
capability.  They  can  cover  a much 
greater  area  faster  than  patrol 
ships  and  can  direct  Coast  Guard 
cutters  to  intercept  violators.  This 
new  responsibility  means  that 
Coast  Guard  airmen  will  patrol 


2.2  million  square  miles  of  ocean 
to  protect  living  sea  resources. 

Those  stationed  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Station,  Annette,  Alaska, 
can  expect  to  operate  around 
glacier  fields  and  conduct  oil 
pollution  patrols  which  have 
increased  with  the  surge  of 
tankers  operating  from  the  new  oil 
fields  of  Alaska’s  North  Slope. 
The  crews  must  keep  physically 
fit,  mentally  alert  and  continually 
be  knowledgeable  about  the  latest 
developments  within  their  career 
fields.  Stamina  is  important  for 
the  entire  operation  could  be 
completed  in  a couple  hours  or  last 
for  several  days. 

Coast  Guard  crewmen  have 
made  significant  contributions  to 
U.  S.  history.  The  Wright 


SECONDS  COUNT!  A patient  is  quickly  transferred  from  a Coast  Guard  helicopter 
to  a waiting  ambulance. 


brothers  were  assisted  by  Coast 
Guard  personnel  when  they  made 
their  first  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.C.,  in  1903.  Coast  Guard 
Lieutenant  Elmer  Stone  was  co- 
pilot of  the  NC-4  aircraft  which 
made  the  first  trans-Atlantic 
flight  in  1919.  The  Coast  Guard 
pioneered  the  use  of  the 
helicopter,  recognizing  its 
potential  as  a rescue  craft. 

Aircrewmen  today  are  following 
the  proud  traditions  set  by  their 
predecessors  — rapid  response,  an 
adventurous  spirit  and  a “can  do” 
attitude. 


FRIGID  TEMPERATURES  in  Alaska 
don’t  prevent  Coast  Guard  aircrewmen  in 
their  HH-3F  twin  turbine  long-range 
amphibian  rescue  helicopters  from 
operating  around  remote  native  villages, 
logging  camps  and  canneries.  A C-130 
Hercules  (below)  patrols  the  shoreline 
searching  for  oil  slicks  and  capsized 
watercraft. 
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Learning  to  cook— 


Enough  food  for  an  army 


By  Carol  Nelson 

The  Army  has  a big  appetite. 
It’s  an  appetite  that  must  be  fed 
three  times  a day,  every  day  of  the 
year,  whether  the  troops  are  on 
foot  in  a jungle,  huddled  in  an 
arctic  shelter  or  seated  in  a 
modem  dining  facility. 

Cooking  for  masses  of  people 
starts  with  learning  to  prepare  one 
meatloaf  at  a time  — at  the 
Army’s  Food  Services  School, 
part  of  the  Quartermaster  Center 
at  Ft.  Lee,  Va.  On  any  given 
morning,  in  any  of  the  well- 
equipped  kitchen  areas  within  the 
school,  students  clad  in  cooks’ 
whites  can  be  found  breaking 
eggs,  chopping  onions  or  poking 
at  warm  cakes  to  test  for 
“doneness.”  On  a self-paced 
schedule,  they  move  through  as 
many  as  23  separate  projects  in 
the  cooking  phase  of  training  and 
half  a dozen  more  items  in  baking. 

But  before  the  students 
confront  any  of  the  Army’s  time- 
tested  Certified  Training  Recipes 
for  the  first  time,  they  have  seen 
the  foods  being  prepared  step  by 
careful  step  at  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  cook.  Instead  of 
following  the  traditional  practice 
of  watching  over  the  shoulder  of 
a master  chef  as  he  demonstrates 
his  culinary  techniques,  Ft.  Lee 
students  cluster  in  front  of  a 
television  to  view  a closed- circuit 
tape  presentation.  They  can  run 
a tape  through  on  a batch  of 
cookies  or  deep-fried  shrimp  as 
many  times  as  it  takes  for  them 
to  feel  individually  confident 
about  preparing  the  dish.  This 


method  of  teaching  reinforces  the 
steps  necessary  in  the  recipe, 
saves  materials  and  leaves  the 
instmctors  more  time  to  answer 
questions  when  students  move 
on  to  the  kitchen  areas.  As  each 
assignment  is  completed,  it  is 
taken  before  the  discriminating 
eyes  and  taste  buds  of  an  in- 
structor who  passes  judgment  on 
its  appearance  and  conformity  to 
strict  standards  of  preparation 
and  quality.  Breaded  veal 
cutlets,  for  example,  must  be 
crisp  and  golden,  “about  the 
color  of  peanut  butter,”  one 
instructor  describes  it. 

Continued  next  page 
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LEARNING  TO  LIGHT  a lantern  is  just  one  of  the  many  skills  that  the  Army’s 
cooks  and  bakers  must  learn  in  order  to  operate  field  kitchens. 


It’s  all  done  from  “scratch,” 
too  — no  boxed  cake  mixes  or 
packaged  sauces  are  stocked  in 
the  stores  of  supplies  and 
ingredients.  The  average  student 
spends  about  six  weeks  working 
at  an  individual  rate  of  progress 
to  cover  the  basic  course,  but  the 
methods  learned  during  this  time 
can  be  applied  to  the  thousands 
of  recipes  that  will  be  en- 
countered in  Army  dining 
facilities  around  the  world. 


The  Army  is  said  to  travel  on 
its  stomach  and  Army  cooks  can 
pick  up  their  kitchens  and  travel 
right  along  behind.  As  soon  as 
students  are  familiar  with  basic 
food  operations  and  have  the 
necessary  recipes  down  pat,  they 
move  into  a phase  of  training  that 
introduces  them  to  the  portable, 
outdoor  “field”  kitchen.  From 
inside  large  green  tents,  meals  are 
prepared  under  kerosene  lantern 
light  and  kept  warm  in  insulated 


containers.  Water  for  clean-up  is 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  in  55- 
gallon  drums  fitted  with  gas 
heaters.  And  even  though  they’re 
supposed  to  be  roughing  it,  the 
soldiers  who  line  up  outside  these 
tent  kitchens  will  be  served  full 
meals,  including  salads  and 
desserts. 

Knowing  how  to  cope  with  this 
field  situation,  how  to  keep  the 
equipment  in  working  order  — 
and  still  turn  out  tasty,  well- 
balanced  meals  is  an  important 
milepost  for  a new  food  services 
specialist  and  one  which  they 
tackle  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
camping  trip. 

Training  is  then  topped  off  by 
working  shifts  in  operating  dining 
halls  on  Ft.  Lee.  Wherever 
possible,  the  image  of  an  Army 
cook  sitting  beside  a mountain  of 
potatoes,  dolefully  peeling  away, 
has  been  replaced  with  gadgets 
and  techniques  that  take  the 
drudgery  out  of  cooking  for 
hundreds  of  hungry  soldiers  at 
one  meal.  The  potatoes  are  still 
there,  but  innovations  such  as 
machines  that  literally  blast  the 
skins  off  spuds  with  high  pressure 
jets  of  water  leave  the  cooks  free 
to  include  a wider  variety  of  items 
at  each  meal.  Many  of  the  KP  or 
“kitchen  police”  duties  such  as 
scrubbing  pots  and  pans  and 
cleaning  the  dining  areas  are  now 
done  by  civilian  workers. 

Today’s  serving  lines  resemble 
cafeterias,  offering  a choice  of 
meats,  vegetables,  side  dishes  and 
desserts  and  many  dining  halls 
have  started  “short  order”  lines 
for  hamburgers,  sandwiches  and 
salads.  Working  within  the 
general  guidelines  of  the  monthly 
Army-wide  master  menu,  a mess 
steward  can  add  regional  recipes 
or  modify  dishes  to  suit  his 
customers’  tastes  — spicier  chili 
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SUPPER  IS  HOT  from  insulated  food  containers  for  soldiers  at  the  end  of  a busy  day  of  field  training.  Field  kitchens  work  hard  to 
provide  complete,  balanced  meals. 


in  Texas,  for  instance,  if  that’s 
what  the  soldiers  ask  for. 
Garnishment  (the  art  of  making 
food  appealing)  has  come  a long 
way,  too,  from  the  old  concept  of 
carrot  curls  and  parsley  sprigs. 
Army  cooks  with  artistic  talents 
will  find  plenty  of  opportunities 
to  try  ice  sculpture  to  accompany 
food  displays  or  turn  cakes  into 
works  of  frosted  art. 

Learning  to  cook  and  bake  is 
just  the  start  of  the  Army  Food 
Service  specialist’s  horizons.  The 
career  ladder  leads  from  certified 
apprentice  up  through  certified 
master  chef,  following  steps 
which  are  now  recognized  by  the 
civilian  food  service  industry. 


A LOT  OF  PREPARATION  goes  into  setting  up  the 
lines  in  today’s  modern  dining  facilities. 
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AVIATION  MACHINISTS  MATE 
(Jets)  Third  Class  Kathy  Heinz  checks 
over  a jet  engine  that  powers  an  aircraft 
carrier-based  Hawkeye  aircraft.  (PHOTO 
by  JOCST.J.  Reilly,  USN) 


Women  in  the  Navy— 

from  typewriters  to  airplanes 


yeomen  (F)  were  discharged  on 
Armistice  Day,  Nov.  11,  1918. 
They  had  tackled  an  immense 
volume  of  clerical  work  and 
assisted  the  war  effort  by 
working  in  munitions  factories 
and  selling  Liberty  Bonds. 

Twenty-three  years  later,  the 
reduced,  poorly  manned  and 
equipped  all-male  Navy  sailed  on 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  With  a new 
need  for  their  help,  a new  title 
was  given  to  women  in  blue. 
Thousands  of  women  rushed  to 
join  the  Women’s  Reserve, 
established  by  law  on  July  30, 
1942,  by  President  Roosevelt. 
The  new  organization  was  to  be 
known  more  popularly  as  the 
WAVES. 


From  an  uncertain  start  of  being 
needed  but  not  always  wanted, 
women  in  the  Navy  have  come  a 
long  way.  Realizing  the  need  for 
more  clerical  help  during  World 
War  I,  the  Navy  agreed  to  sign  on 
hundreds  of  young  women,  giving 
them  the  title  of  yeoman  (F) , often 
called  yeomanettes. 

Women  could  work  for  the 
Navy,  even  wear  a uniform,  but 
their  contract  lasted  only  for  the 
duration  of  hostilities  in  the 
Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve. 
Even  dormitory  facilities  were 
not  provided  for  them  so  the 
women  simply  lived  at  home  and 
reported  daily  for  work. 

Receiving  a warm  “thank  you’’ 
for  their  service,  the  11,275 


By  Terry  Reilly 


JUST  TWO  WEEKS  out  of  recruit  training,  Airman  Recruit  Cecilia  Danz  prepares 
to  pull  the  chocks  from  a C-9  (DC-9)  transport  aircraft  during  a snow  storm  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  She  is  assigned  to  the  Line  Crew  of  the  Navy’s  Tactical  Support 
Squadron  One  (PHOTO  by  JOCS  T.  J.  Reilly,  USN) 


THE  FIRST  FEMALE  NAVY 
DIVER,  Personnelman  Seaman, 
Diver,  Kati  Gamer  prepares  for  a dive 
from  the  deck  of  a personnel  landing 
craft.  (PHOTO  by  JOC  Warren  Grass, 
USN) 
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PERFORMING  A PREFLIGHT  check  in  the  cockpit  of  a 
WP-3A  Orion  Weather  Reconnaissance  aircraft  is 
Lieutenant  Judith  Ann  Neuffer.  She  is  attached  to 
Weather  Recon  Squadron  Four  which  makes  hurricane 
patrols  in  the  Caribbean.  (PHOTO  by  PHI  W.  J.  Ledet, 
USN) 


The  WAVES  (an  acronym 
which  stands  for  Women  Accepted 
for  Volunteer  Emergency  Service) 
were  able  to  release  86,000 
otherwise  shore-based  male 
positions  for  combat  duty  afloat 
during  the  war.  The  enlisted 
women  performed  some  44  dif- 
ferent jobs,  ranging  from  butcher, 
barber,  printer,  control  tower 
operator  to  aviation  ordnanceman, 
yeoman  and  even  pigeon  trainer. 
Although  the  term  “WAVE”  is 
often  used  to  describe  today’s 
women  in  the  Navy,  the  WAVES 
program  officially  ended  with  the 
end  of  the  wartime  emergency . 


OPERATING  REPAIR  EQUIPMENT  in  the  boathouse  at  North  Island,  Calif.,  is 
Engineman  Third  Class  Cathy  Russell  (PHOTO  by  PHAN  Jo  Cooper,  USN) 


On  July  7,  1948,  six  enlisted 
women  made  naval  history  by 
being  sworn  into  the  regular 
Navy  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Those  six  were  the  forerunners  of 
some  20,000  women  who  today 
serve  at  shore  base  stations 
around  the  world,  as  pilots,  and 
as  air  crew  members  on  transport 
aircraft  and  helicopters. 

Heads  no  longer  turn  in 
dismay  at  the  huge  Norfolk,  Va., 
naval  complex  when  a tugboat 
with  female  crew  members  pulls 
alongside  an  aircraft  carrier 
returning  from  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  or  when  an 
aviation  jet  mechanic  stops  to 
put  on  fresh  lipstick  during  a 
lunch  break.  Women  in  today’s 
Navy  perform  all  but  a few 
combat- related  jobs.  Their 
presence  in  repair  shops,  on 
flight  lines  or  in  the  cabs  of 
trucks  is  welcomed  and  accepted 
as  routine. 


At  the  School  of  Music- 

The  sounds 
of  learning 

By  Carol  Nelson 


The  minute  you  walk  through 
the  front  doors,  they  surround 
you.  Single  notes  pushed  through 
horns,  chords  coaxed  from  pianos, 
distant  thumps  of  percussion 
pieces  — they’re  the  sounds  of 
learning  at  the  Armed  Forces’ 
School  of  Music  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  students  who  come  here  are 
already  better  than  average 
musicians.  In  less  than  six 
months  in  the  basic  vocal  or  in- 
strumental courses,  they  will  be 
polished  into  “entertainers”  in  the 
finest  professional  sense. 

Past  those  heavy  glass  doors, 
new  military  music  makers  en- 
counter an  atmosphere  made  up  of 
sound,  plus  intense  concentration 
that  can  be  seen  in  the  per- 
formances of  students  and  in- 
structors alike.  The  development 
of  musical  potential  is  everyone’s 
constant  aim  and  this  is  ac- 
complished through  an  ac- 
celerated program  which  com- 
bines military  duties  with 
thorough  musical  training. 

The  School’s  three  floors 
separate  acoustical  interference  as 
well  as  the  three  main  approaches 
to  its  objective.  On  the  ground 
level,  doors  shut  on  65  cubicles  set 
aside  for  individual  practice.  In 
spite  of  homework  and  some 
requirements  of  military  service 
such  as  housekeeping  or 
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“standing  watch,”  most  students 
manage  to  put  in  more  than  the 
required  10  hours  a week  of  solo 
practice  in  these  small  rooms. 

Varying  mixtures  of  sounds 
spill  from  the  second  floor’s  larger 
rooms.  In  one,  an  instructor 
conducts  a combined  band  and 
chorus  in  music  which  might  fit 
into  a holiday  concert.  Next  door, 
a dance  band  switches  easily  from 
“mood”  music  to  upbeat  “top  40” 
arrangements.  Sooner  or  later, 
everyone  will  try  gigs  with  all 
types  of  combos  and  groups,  from 
jazz  and  rock  to  military  parade 
marches  and  classical  concerts. 
Closed  circuit  videotapes  are  often 
made  to  preserve  performances  for 
use  as  training  aids  which  allow 
students  to  critique  themselves. 

Navy  Lieutenant  Ronald  Van 
Hoose,  commanding  officer  of  the 
School  of  Music,  comments,  “We 
emphasize  versatility.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  play  all  styles  of 
music  and  to  cross  train  on  related 
instruments.  Sometimes  they  find 
abilities  they  didn’t  even  know 
they  had.  Every  assignment  will 
be  different  for  a musician. 
Military  bands  around  the  world 
provide  the  same  morale-building 
and  good  will  functions,  but  each 
one  includes  specialty  groups  such 
as  the  New  Orleans  Dixieland 
group.” 


CONCERT  BAND  REHEARSALS  and  dance  (or  stage)  band  practice  sessions  are  held  twice  a day. 
(PHOTO  by  PH2  Ken  Brewer,  USN) 


Up  on  the  third  floor,  classes 
are  in  session  covering  harmony, 
theory  and  ear  training.  Lt.  Van 
Hoose  continues,  “Many  of  our 
academic  subjects  can  be  related 
to  mathematics,  which  helps 
musicians  understand  relation 
ships  in  music.  As  they  get  better 
and  gain  more  experience,  many 
of  our  students  get  into  com- 
posing and  arranging.” 

For  most  students,  admission 
to  the  School  was  assured  before 
they  joined  military  service. 
Bolstered  by  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  their  band,  or- 
chestra or  chorus  directors,  they 
were  given  auditions  by  military 
bands  nearest  their  hometown 
areas.  Once  recruit  training  was 
completed,  they  reported  directly 
to  the  School  of  Music  to  train  for 
a musician’s  or  bandsman’s  job 
specialty. 

Continued  next  page. 
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Vocalists  share  the  academic 
subjects  with  instrumental 
students  and  often  join  the  bands 
and  combos  during  practice.  They 
also  receive  individual  coaching. 
Musician  First  Class  Mike 
Alverson,  a vocal  instructor, 
describes  what  he  looks  for.  “A 
singer  must  have  stage  presence, 
which  means  knowing  how  to 
move  and  be  just  a little  larger 
than  life. 

“Do  you  know  what  the  Yiddish 
term  ‘chutzpah’  means?”  he  asks. 
“It’s  a personality  trait  and  it 
shows  up  in  sparkles  in  the  eyes 
and  tone  of  voice.  It  creates  a 
rapport  with  the  audience.  Most 
everyone  can  carry  a tune  and 
learn  the  words  to  a song,  but  a 
professional  singer  has  that  extra 
something  that  transmits  the 
music  to  the  audience.” 


MANY  HOURS  OF  PRACTICE  are 
necessary  to  develop  each  musician’s  personal 
skills  and  potential.  (PHOTO  by  SSgt.  Bob 
Davis,  USAF) 


Incoming  students  are 
promptly  auditioned  again  by  a 
team  of  two  instructors,  to  set  a 
bench  mark  from  which  to 
measure  their  progress  and  also  to 
observe  each  person’s  reaction  to 
performing  under  stress.  Twelve 
weeks  into  the  course,  and  again 
just  before  graduation,  follow-up 
auditions  are  given.  Those  who 
perform  exceptionally  well  may 
“advance  out”  to  their  first  band 
assignment  earlier  than  the  full 
12 -week  cycle. 

The  School  provides  everything 
during  training:  more  than  1,000 
top-of-the-line  instruments 
(although  students  may  bring 
their  personal  instruments  if  they 
are  of  good  quality),  sheet  music 
and  textbooks  from  an  extensive 
stock,  as  well  as  a listening  library 
of  thousands  of  records  and  tapes. 
Private  lessons  are  given  to  each 
student  once  a week. 


SINGERS  GET  TRAINING  right  along  with  student  instrumentalists  during 
daily  practice  performances.  (PHOTO  by  SSgt.  Bob  Davis,  USAF) 
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One  recent  graduate,  Seaman 
Apprentice  Carolyn  Leech,  who  is 
now  singing  with  a Navy  show 
band  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  recalled, 
“The  coaching  at  the  Music 
School  opened  me  up  to  per- 
forming on  stage.  It  really  helped 
me  get  over  my  jitters  and  enjoy 
myself.” 

Up  to  64  semester  hours  of 
college  credit  toward  a bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  music  may  be 
granted  for  completion  of  the 
School’s  basic  courses.  As 
knowledge  and  proficiency  grow, 
many  musicians  return  to  Norfolk 
for  further  challenges. 

Intermediate  and  advanced,  as 
well  as  warrant  officer  band- 
master courses  are  offered  to 
provide  progressive  leadership 
training  in  the  music  field.  The 
assistant  bandleader  course, 
similar  to  a full  BA  degree 
program,  teaches  composition  and 
orchestration. 

The  sounds  of  learning  at  the 
School  of  Music  soon  become  the 
“universal  language”  as  its 
graduates  take  their  places 
wherever  military  bands  con- 
tribute entertainment  and  good 
will. 


SPECIALLY  TRAINED  MUSICIANS  maintain  and  repair  all  of  the  School’s 
instruments,  often  returning  them  for  use  on  the  same  day  they  were  turned  in. 
(PHOTO  by  PH2  Ken  Brewer,  USN) 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION  is  provided  for  each  student  once  a week.  (PHOTO  by 
SSgt.  Bob  Davis,  USAF) 
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FUELS  SPECIALISTS  prepare  a hose  cart  for  delivery  to  the  flight  line  to  refuel  an  aircraft.  In  the  background  is  one  of 
Langley’s  50,000  gallon  bulk  storage  tanks. 


It’s  a gas! 


“Fill  ‘er  up.” 

Not  a very  difficult  job  to 
perform  if  you  happen  to  be 
working  at  the  comer  gas 
station,  but  for  Air  Force  fuels 
specialists  it  could  mean 
pumping  50,000  gallons  of  fuel 
into  a C-5A  Galaxy  aircraft  in 
less  than  half  an  hour. 

Management  of  fuels  at  an  Air 
Force  base  is  a big  job.  At 
Rickenbacker  Air  Force  Base, 
Ohio,  the  responsibility  belongs 
to  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  W. 
Ellison,  the  base  fuels 
management  officer. 

Lieutenant  Ellison  explained, 
“Fuels  management  begins  at 
the  time  the  product  arrives  on 
base  and  ends  only  when  it  is 
issued  to  the  final  user  — either 
an  aircraft  or  a military  vehicle.  ” 


CONTROLLING  THE  REFUELING  of 
an  F-15  Eagle  aircraft  on  the  flight  line  at 
Langley  AFB,  Va.,  is  Airman  First  Class 
Daniel  E.  Hoffman,  a fuels  specialist. 


The  Petroleum,  Oil  and 
Lubricants  (POL)  Branch  is  a 24- 
hour  operation  responsible  for 
receipt,  audit,  testing,  issue  and 
inspection  of  fuel  to  ensure  that 
it  meets  quality  and  safety 
standards. 

Incoming  fuel  is  first  handled 
by  the  Storage  Section  which 
receives  the  fuel  from  the  sup- 
plier and  stores  it  in  huge  storage 
tanks. 

Fuel  must  be  ordered  and  a 
daily  audit  of  fuel  issues  is 
conducted.  Testing  of  fuel  and 
containers  is  a continuous 
process.  According  to  Airman 
First  Class  David  A.  Eklund,  a 
fuels  specialist  at  Langley  AFB, 
Va.,  these  tests  are  very  im- 
portant. 

“We  must  make  sure  that  we 
do  not  service  any  aircraft  with 
contaminated  fuel,”  commented 
Airman  Eklund.  “This  con- 
tamination could  be  sediment, 
water  or  rust  which  could  quite 


possibly  clog  the  aircraft’s  fuel 
lines  and  cause  a crash.” 

If  contaminated  fuel  is 
discovered  in  a storage  tank 
during  periodic  spot  inspections, 
the  tank  is  emptied  and  cleaned. 
All  trucks  filled  from  the  con- 
taminated tank,  as  well  as  all 
aircraft  serviced  by  these  trucks, 
must  also  be  checked.  If  con- 
tamination is  found,  the  cycle  is 
repeated.  Contaminated  fuel  is 
sold  back  to  the  supplier  to  be 
refined. 

Fuel  from  the  bulk  storage 
tanks  is  issued  to  mobile 
refueling  equipment,  such  as 
trucks  and  hose  carts,  to  be 
delivered  to  the  aircraft. 

The  Inspection  Section 
oversees  the  entire  operation  by 
performing  monthly  “no-notice” 
(unannounced)  inspections  and 
five  weekly  spot  inspections. 

Inspectors  check  to  make  sure 
the  specialists  do  not  violate  good 
Continued  next  page 
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safety  practices.  For  example, 
aircraft  being  refueled  must  be 
properly  grounded  to  dissipate 
static  electricity  which  could 
cause  sparks  and  result  in  an 
explosion. 

While  keeping  Air  Force 
aircraft  fueled  and  ready  to  fly  is 
the  main  job  of  the  fuels 
specialist,  other  duties  include 
issuing  liquid  oxygen  to  aircraft 
(to  be  used  by  pilots  at  high 
altitudes)  and  servicing  military 
vehicles  at  the  base  gas  station. 


AIRMAN  HOFFMAN  (right)  sets  the 
controls  prior  to  starting  the  refueling 
operation.  Below,  Airman  First  Class 
David  A.  Eklund  weighs  fuel  to  determine 
its  water  content  at  the  Langley  AFB 
fuels  laboratory. 
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Persons  initially  entering  the 
fuels  career  field  gain  knowledge 
either  through  on-the-job 
training,  like  Airman  Eklund,  or 
by  attending  the  six-week  Fuels 
Specialist  Course  at  Chanute 
AFB,  111. 

Additionally,  all  persons 
working  in  the  fuels  laboratories 
must  eventually  attend  the 
three-week  Aviation  Fuels 
Monitoring  Course,  also  con- 
ducted at  Chanute,  AFB. 

“Here,  we  learn  what  types  of 
samples  to  take  and  when  to  take 
them.  We  also  learn  the  different 
types  of  samplers  (substances 
used  to  test  fuels),”  said  Airman 
Eklund. 

“High  school  students  in- 
terested in  entering  the  fuels 
career  field  would  greatly  benefit 
from  taking  courses  in 
chemistry,  and  math  is  helpful,” 
remarked  Master  Sergeant 
Gerald  Toms,  fuels  superin- 
tendent at  Rickenbacker  AFB, 
and  a 19-year  veteran  of  the  fuels 
career  field.  “Also,  some  degree 
of  mechanical  skill  is  desirable,” 
he  added. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  entering  the  fuels 
career  field  is  the  opportunity  to 
travel.  Unlike  the  aircraft 
mechanic  who  can  be  assigned 
only  to  a base  that  utilizes  the 
particular  aircraft  on  which  he  is 
qualified  to  work  or  the  medical 
technician  who  is  sent  only  to  the 
limited  bases  where  his  specialty 
is  needed,  the  fuels  specialist  is 
needed  on  any  Air  Force  base. 

Air  Force  fuels  specialists  keep 
‘em  flying  and  rolling 
everywhere. 


Story  and  photos 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  jobs  Airman  Hoffman  performs  is 
controlling  the  speed  at  which  fuel  is  pumped  into  the  waiting  aircraft. 


by  Bob  Davis 
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Embassy  duty— 


JUST  TO  BE  SURE  that  all  classified  documents  are  safeguarded  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  a Marine  on  patrol  stops  to  check  a safe’s  locks. 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  for  living  and  working  in  a foreign  country  to  get 
to  know  and  understand  the  local  people. 


9n  tde  world 

spotligdt 

The  clock  on  the  wall  behind 
the  passport  desk  signals  the  end 
of  operating  hours  for  the  Madrid 
Embassy.  Typewriters  and 
phones  are  silent  and  the  last  few 
visitors  file  out  the  main  en- 
trance. For  several  members  of 
the  Embassy  Marine  Security 
Guard  Detachment,  the  work 
day  is  only  just  beginning. 

Flashlights  in  hand,  they  walk 
through  the  offices  each  evening, 
checking  to  be  sure  that  doors 
and  windows  are  closed,  and  that 
safes  and  files  are  secured. 

It  can  be  lonely,  this  quiet 
patrol  through  empty  halls,  but 
for  the  Marines  assigned  to 
protect  American  lives  and 
property  in  almost  100  foreign 
countries,  the  job  also  carries 
pride. 

The  Marine  Security  Guard 
Program  is  special  within  the 
Corps  — and  accepts  only 
specially  qualified  personnel.  As 
“ambassadors”  in  uniform,  they 
are  often  the  first  people  an 
embassy  visitor  meets  as  they 
screen  identification  and  stand 
post  to  answer  questions  at  the 
embassy’s  reception  desk. 

Since  establishment  of  this 
mission  through  the  Department 
of  State  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  1948,  Marines  have 
often  been  on  the  thresholds  of 
tensions  around  the  world, 
helping  to  control  riots  and 
adding  the  strength  of  their 
training  and  discipline  to 
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America’s  diplomatic  and 
military  concerns  overseas.  The 
professional,  courteous  conduct 
of  embassy  guards  has,  over  the 
years,  established  a rapport  with 
the  citizens  in  host  countries. 
This  rapport  often  carries  over 
into  the  Marines’  free  time  when 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  get 
to  know  people  of  diverse 
cultures. 

Embassy  guard  duty  is  also  a 
unique  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate leadership.  Guard  detach- 
ments are  usually  run  by  a staff 
noncommissioned  officer,  who,  in 
turn,  is  supervised  by  a 
Department  of  State  Post 
Security  officer.  Successful 
overseas  tours  mark  Marine 
guards  as  exceptionally 
responsible,  capable  individuals, 
an  advantage  which  frequently 
improves  promotion  prospects 
and  career  development. 

And  not  to  be  overlooked  are 
the  opportunities  to  watch  U.  S. 
diplomacy  in  action,  serve  with 
world  statesmen  and  meet  people 
from  Afghanistan  to  Zaire,  all  in 
the  world  spotlight  of  embassy 
duty. 


A FOREIGN  DIGNITARY  pauses  to  ask  directions  of  an 
embassy  guard. 


Overseas  tours  of  24  to  30 
months  are  open  to  male 
volunteers  who  are  U.  S.  citizens 
in  the  rank  of  lance  corporal  or 
higher.  Careful  background 
checks  are  made  on  all  ap- 
plicants, looking  for  excellent 
conduct  reports,  maturity  and 
motivation.  Following  com- 
pletion of  boot  camp,  those 
Marines  selected  for  the  Security 
Guard  Program  report  to 
Arlington,  Va.,  for  six  weeks  of 
additional  training  in  a variety  of 
subjects  covering  foreign  service, 
security  procedures  and  protocol. 


ANOTHER  SECURITY  MEASURE  is  careful 
examination  of  briefcases  and  parcels  carried 
into  embassy  offices. 
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MARINE  CORPS  OPEN  HOUSE  celebrations,  Kaneohe 
Bay,  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  American  public  to 
observe  how  their  tax  dollars  are  spent.  (PHOTO  by  Cdr  W. 
J.  North,  USN) 


AN  ASSAULT  AMPHIBIAN  vehicle  is  “beached’’  for  the 
Open  House  at  Kaneohe  Bay.  (PHOTO  by  Cdr  W.  J.  North, 
USN) 


AN  INQUISITIVE  YOUNGSTER  peers  into  the  cockpit 
window  of  a UH-1H  Huey  helicopter  during  the  Kaneohe  Bay 
Open  House.  (PHOTO  by  Cdr  W.  J.  North,  USN) 
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A HILLTOP  VIEW  shows  Kaneohe  Bay,  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
which  is  home  to  the  3d  Marine  Regiment  and  Marine  Aircraft 
Group-24.  (PHOTO  by  Cdr  W.  J.  North,  USN) 


PLOWING  THROUGH  THE  SURF,' an  assault  amphibian 
vehicle  takes  part  in  a training  exercise  conducted  by  units  of 
the  1st  Marine  Brigade  (PHOTO  by  SSgt.  Dave  Treadway, 


USMC) 


A SWIMMER  (center)  “dares”  a Marine  Corps  assault 
amphibian  vehicle  to  advance  any  closer  during  Open  House 
festivities  at  Kaneohe  Bay.  (PHOTO  by  Cdr  W.  J.  North, 
USN) 

One  of  the  many  locations  throughout  the  world 
where  Marines  may  be  assigned  is  Hawaii. 
Thousands  of  Marines,  men  and  women,  have 
served  in  various  Hawaii  commands  since  prior  to 
1940. 

Many  are  assigned  to  the  3d  Marine  Regiment 
(ground  forces)  or  Marine  Aircraft  Group-24  (air 
support),  both  located  at  Kaneohe  Bay  on  the 
island  of  Oahu.  The  team  is  extraordinary  because 
it  is  the  only  U.  S.  combat  unit  in  which  air  and 
ground  elements  live  and  train  together. 

Training  exercises  are  held  frequently  to 
sharpen  individual  skills  as  well  as  to  test  the 
maneuverability  and  rapid  response  of  personnel 
and  equipment.  MAG-24,  the  Corps’  most 
diversified  aircraft  group,  uses  F4-J  Phantom, 
TA-4F  Sky  hawk  and  OV-10  Bronco  (fixed  wing) 
aircraft;  and  the  CH-53  Sea  Stallion,  CH-43  Sea 
Knight,  UH-1N  Huey  and  the  AH-1J  Cobra 
helicopters  in  troop  transport,  fire  support 
control,  close  air  support  and  even  air  defense 
fighter  support.  The  regiment  also  uses  assault 
amphibian  vehicles  which  join  the  air  support  to 
form  a hard-hitting  air/ground  team  ready  to  go 
whenever  and  wherever  it  might  be  needed. 


A TYPICAL  BEACH  SCENE  at  Oahu,  Hawaii,  a mecca  for 
tourists.  Marines  in  Hawaii  help  preserve  that  sense  of 
security.  (PHOTO  by  Cdr  W.  J.  North,  USN) 
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